“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, 


the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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For Our Dumb Animals. 


THE NOBLEST STUDY OF MAN 1S THE 
ANIMAL. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


to this. 
ood stock of health, to develop nascent tendencies 
or good, to kill off, each one, a share of the ances- 


tral animal which the whole world is struggling to’ 


get free from. 
It becomes every man to consider by what (Dar- 


greatly direct our efforts at further development if 
only we knew the line of descent. Every one with 
half an eye can see how it is with some men. That 


good as a document from the Old Serpent himself. 
Over the way is a man whose face has such an 
equine look that I should not be surprised, at any 
time, to hear him break out a-neighinz. 
not know wolves in men’s clothing ? We have lived 
in sight of men for years who had not fairly outgrown 
the bear. Foxes grow a great deal faster toward per- 
fection at one end than at the other; for, while the 
fox’s brush is quite sloughed off in many instances, 


the fox face remains very little the worse for wear. — 


There are people, known and read of all men, who 
need only a little wool, judiciously arranged, to secure 
for them a welcome in any shepherd’s flock. 

Look at that little housewife of the olden type, 
small, wiry, with sharp features, and a restless, tiery 


| maining. ‘ 
sant wriggling power, that it was, in the light of Dar- 
| Wiuiauism, periectly plain by what line they asvend- 
| ed? 


Who does | 


| industry, who seems driven by the formic spirit of 


her undoubted ancestors; for is she any thing but a 


_ well-developed Christian ant, fierce with the very 
' spirit that is seen in the ant family ? 


What child ever, in summer, could resist the fun 
of turning over a large flat stone in the pastures, to 


see the motley brood of strange creatures, beetles, 
» bugs, worms; and mil'ipeds, or “ thousand legs,” race 
_ for their lives! 


That milliped did not race for nothing. He felt 


_ the dawnings of futurity. How he ever got on end, I 


cannot imazine ; but it is plain that his nine hundred 
and ninety-eight legs were absorbed in the two re- 
Have you never seen people of such inces- 


Look, too, at the monkeys. ‘They seem to hover 
on the dividing line between rational and brute crea- 
tion; and at some unguarded moment some of them 
may have hopped over, and have never been able to 
get back. 

To some, these remarks may seem couched in a 


| spirit remote from the sobriety of true philosophic 
| speculation. 

MEN talk nowadays a great del about posterity; _ 
and we are exhorted to do this, and avoid that, on ac- | 
count of its effect upon posterity. We do not object — 
We recognize our duty to send forward a | 


But no one, upon a due consideration, 
will fail to see what a help it would be to selt-improve- 
ment, if he could know his primal nature, and study 
h mseif in the animal whose skin his ancestors wore, 
and whose genius yet lingers in spots throughout his 
nature. 

It wou'd be of no use to exhort people who came 
up into the human conditiou by way of a house-fly, 


| incessantly buzzing, preientious, and useless, to avoid 
_ the faults which inhere in those who came forward 
winian) road he came to his present level. It would 


by the road of the bee or the wasp. We can under- 


_ stand why a man whose ten thousandth grandfather 
_ was a wild boar of the wood should go to sleep while 
his minister is discoursing on the sins of fastidious- 
serpent eye which some men carry in their head is as __ 


ness. In like manner, the heir and repre-entative of 


- an old Numidian lion might refuse the pre!eetions on 


meekness, non-resistance, and submissiveness, which 
his ovine pastor was doling in his ear. 

The fact is, tie modern discoveries in natural his- 
tory must revolutionize the processes of teaching. 

The process of self-examination is yet to be con- 
ducted upon a physiological basis. Each man must 
trace up his ancestry; and when he finds the scent, 
then, like a true hound, he must lay his nose to it, 
and follow home till he finds the spot where his grand 
ancestor branched off; and then he w.ll have the 


| means of ascertaining with scientific accuracy how 
he should proceed to shred off the remains of the ani- 


mal, and how get fairly upon the track of the angelic. 
—New-York Ledger. 


DO FISHES THINK ? 

Ir is a novel question, but not beneath the consid- 
eration of a philosopher. It is acommon way of dis- 
posing of difficult problems in regard to manifestations 
of intelligence in animals which are departures from 
the ordinary routine of their acts, to call them extraor- 
dinary deviations from their natural instincts. The 
monkey that smoked at the Zodlogical Gardens last 
season, for the pleasure of it, and dogs which are met 
on Broadway carrying home a basket of provisions, 
threading their way through crowds of busy humanity 
— both perform acts above the law of simple instinct, 
which makes no progress, but repeats the same thin 
in each succeeding generation. ‘The first associate 
a sensation of pleasure from charging a pipe with to- 
bacco; and the latter has in mind the approbation 
of his master in faithfully and safely delivering the 
marketing to the cook. If there is no reasoning here, 
what is it? And, rext, how are such mental phenom- 
ena to be explained ? 

Fishes have a peculiarly nice sense of smell; and 
their ears are curiously constructed with reference to 
appreciating the slightest concussions at a very con- 
siderable distance. When waves dash against rocks, 
or a belligerent conflict is raging between aquatic 
enemies, they appear to have exact knowledge of what 
is transpiring, through their delicate acoustic organs. 
Fishes also receive impulses from the air, even slight 
as may be the aerial undulations on the denser medi- 
ums in which they float. It is positively certain they 
may be taught to gather for feeding at the ring of a 
bell. That is a demonstration. It, when they hear 
the bell, they rush to the spot where the food is given 
them, is it an indication of memory? A particular 
sound is associated with the idea of satisfying hunger. 
Can there be memory without reflecting? What 
property of mind is i: by which they are instructed, so 
that, by repeti-ion, a certain amount of actual knowl- 
edge is required, if they do not think ?— N. Y. Mail. 


42> 
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A Kyowine Doc. — Some years since, in Cincin- 
nati, a house in the western part of the city was oc- 
cupied by two families, one of whom took an English 
paper, the other a German one. Tne papers were’ 
thrown into the lot of ground before the house by 
the carriers. The occupant of the upper part of the 
house had a small dog, which he taught to distinguish 
between the papers, and sent him down every morning 
to take up his (the English one). This the dog did, 
never making a mistake ; and if, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the German one was lying there alone, h> 
would have no‘hing to do with it, but returaed up 
stairs again without any. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


ANIMALS NOT NAPURALLY AFRAID OF MEN. 

One of the companions of Agassiz during his late 
expedition writes as follows of the Galapagos 
Islands : — 

“ One of our most interesting adventures was land- 
ing in a little bay full of seals, so tame, or rather so 
little afraid of men, that we could tramp past groups 
of sleepers on the beach without awakening half of 
them, and without apparently frightening half of those 
that we did awake. ey seemed to be fond of crawl- 
ing under bushes just above high-water-mark, and 
sleeping, two or three in a place, huddled close 
together. Under one bush lay a mother and her two 
cubs, so fearless, that one of our men held a piece of 
cracker to the old one ; and she smelt it in his fingers 
as fearlessly as if she had been a pet dog. The cubs 
quarrelled with each other as to which should cuddle 
nearest the mother; and they all three snarled and 
snapped at the flies in the manner of a sleepy dog ; 
and all this, while a party of ladies and gentlemen, 
creatures as large as the seals, and which the seals 
could scarce have seen before, stood looking on within 
touching distance. These seals had much more length 
of arm, and used their arms more in the manner of a 

uadruped than I supposed any seal coulddo. I saw 

em walk on the beach with the whole chest clear 
of the ground, and even jump upon the sand. Their 
favorite gymnastic exercise, however, was to lie upon 
their back, and roll in the manner of a horse. ne 
tameness of these seals and of many of the land-birds 
was very surprising. The Bluntnoses (lizards) were 
more shy than we had expected. I repeatedly put 
my fingers within half an inch of little yellow-birds 
énd phebes, and within six inches of mocking-birds. 

“ On James Island, the birds were so numerous and 
so tame, that, while I was trying the experiment 
whether whistling to a yellow-bird would divert his 
attention so much as to make him allow me to touch 
him, six other birds — including two mocking-birds 
— came up and alighted on twigs within two yards 
of the yéllow-bird, to see what was going on between 
us.” 


THE NUMBER OF HORSES. 

In England there are two million draft and pleas- 
ure horses, besides a hundred thousand agricultural 
horses. English history records, that, out of every 
thirty colts trom thoroughbred stock, but one proves 
extra fast. A horse whose pedigree is eight gene- 
rations in duration, without any base admixture, is 
considered thoroughbred. 

The number of horses in Russia is greater, in pro- 
— to the population, than it is in the greatest 

orse region of this country, which is Kentucky. 
Russia has one horse to every three persons ; while 
Kentucky has one horse to about four and a half of 
its population. 

Historical records show, that, up to 1632, there were 
no horses in New England; and their introduction 
into New Netherlands — now New York — occurred 
during the administration of Gov. Von Twiller, in 
1633-38. Trumbull’s “ History of Connecticut ” men- 
tions the horse as accompanying emigrants from Mas- 
sachusetts to that State, Oct. 15, 1638. The first 
horse seen in Canada was brought to that country 
from France, ina ship which arrived at Tadoussac, 
June 20, 1647. 

It'is estimated that there are now in this country 
eight million horses, valued at between two and three 
thousand millions of dollars, — a sum ample to pay the 
nationaldebt. The highest price recorded as actually 

aid forany one horse was seventy-five thousand dol- 

ars; though it is said that a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars would not have bought “Gladiateur” at 
his meridian. In this country, “ Lexington” sold for 
fifteen thousand dollars ; and one of his colts has since 
sold for forty thousand dollars; while fifty thousand 
dollars was refused for another. ‘“ Mambrino Pilot” 
has tempted the offer of fifty thousand dollars without 
success ; and “ Hambletonian,” whose death at an ad- 
vanced age was recently announced, commanded a 
hundred thousand dollars a short time before. “ Dex- 
ter” brought thirty-three thousand dollars. “ There 
are some seventy thousand horses in this country,” says 
McClure’s recent work “worth from three thousand 
dollars to ten thousand dollars each.” — Harness and 
Carriage Journal. 


LESSONS FROM ANIMALS. 
FROM GRAY. 


“ Tue little knowledge I have gained 
Was all from simple nature drained ; 
Hence my life’s maxims took their rise ; 
Hence grew my settled hate to vice. 

The daily labor of the bee 
Awakes ny soul to industry ; 
Who can observe the careful ant, 
And not provide fir future want ? 
My dog, the truest of his kind, 
With gratitude inflames my mind ; 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my service copy Tray ; 
In constancy and nuptial love, 
I learn my duty from the dove ; 
The hen, who from the chilly air 
With pious wings protects her care, 
And every fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent’s charge. 
From Nature, too, I take my rule 
To shun contempt and ridicule, 
I never with important air 
In conversation overbear ; 
Can grave and formal pass for wise, 
When men the solemn owl despise ? 
My tongue within my lips I rein, 
For who talks much must talk in vain. 
We from the wordy torrent fly ; 
Who listens to the chattering pie ? 
* * * 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furnish hints for contemplation ; 
And from the most minute and mean 
A virtuous mind can morals glean.” 


BETTER EDUCATION OF HORSES. 


Tue education of horses is going to characterize 
an important epoch of the nineteenth century. 
After the benevolent Creator had told father Adam 
to have dominion over the beasts of the field through 
love, Adam’s depraved descendants began to tyran- 
nize over the poor horse, so that the primeval do- 
minion remaining has been maintained only by cruel 
brute force. Horses have been knocked and 
whanged about as if they were footballs. 

Such a thing as educating horses has scarcely been 
thought of. The rule has been, when a young horse 
was first harnessed, if he did not move right along, 
before he had been taught where to go, and what to 
do, to whip him. If he acted awkwardly, the lash 
was laid on. If he sprang at the unceremonious 
abuse, the cruel driver repeated the abuse. If the 
horse ran, he was whaled. If he trembled with fear, 
the driver would lick him. If he failed to start be- 
fore he had been taught to go, a severe cut was given 
him with the lash. If he stumbled on rough ground, 
he got licked for it. If he slipped down for want 
of being properly shod, he was licked. If he fell 
exhausted beneath a heavy load, a cart-rung was 
cracked over his head. If he whoaed too soon when 
told to whoa, he got licked again for it. If he mani- 
fested any resentment to cruel treatment, he received 
abuse without measure. But the day of millennial 
glory will soon dawn,— when our horses will be edu- 
cated to render service from affection. The day is 
about to dawn when schools will be established all 
over our country for preparing competent instructors 
to educate our horses. It is a philanthropic enter- 
prise ; and all good people will hold up both hands 
for the coming of that eventful day. —Edward Todd. 


+o 


SmiLes. — What sunshine is to flowers, smiles are 
to humanity. They are but trifles, to be sure ; but, 
scattered along life’s pathway, the good they do is 
inconceivable. A smile accompanied by a kind 
word has been known to reclaim a poor outcast, and 
change the whole career of a human life. Of all 
life’s blessings, none are cheaper or more easily dis- 
pensed than smiles. Let us not, then, be too chary 
of them, but scatter them freely as we go; for life is 
too short to be frowned away. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF DOGS. 


A poe feels anger precisely as we do, and after pro- 
vocation is sometimes vindictive, and sometimes 
placable, according to his individual character. . .A 
dog mentioned by the Rev. Thomas Jefferson ( “Our 
Dumb Companions ” ) having been once made so 
drunk with malt liquor that he was unable to walk 
up stairs, ever after declined to taste the pernicious 
beverage, and growled and snarled at the sight of a 
pewter pot. As to maternal affection, the mother- 
dog feels it with heroic passion, starving herself to 
death rather than forsake her offspring. Gratitude 
may be almost said to be a dog’s leading principle ; 
supplying first the spring of allegiance to his master, 
and ever after reconciling him with true magnanimity 
to take evil from the hand from which he has accept- 
ed good. Regret and grief he feels so deeply, that 
they often break his heart. Fear is a passion which 
dogs exhibit with singular variation; some breeds 
and individuals being very timorous, and others 
perfect models of courage, the latter characteristics 
and fortitude seeming to be more characteristically 
canine. A greyhound has been known, after breaking 
his thigh, to run on till the course was concluded. As 
to hope, no one can observe the dog watching for his 
master’s step, as in Landseer’s picture of “ Expecta- 
tion,” without admitting that he knows the sentiment 
as well as we. Pride in a successful chase may be 
witnessed in every-dog, and even in the quickened 
heartbeats of a greyhound when caressed and praised. 
That dogs have personal vanity appears from the 
fact that they are so manifestly dejected and demoral- 
ized when dirty and ragged by long exposure, and 
recover their self-respect immediately on being 
washed and combed. Chivalry and magnanimity 
may nearly always be calculated upon in dogs ; and 
wite-beating is an offence to which the four-footed 
beasts never descend. The stories are endless of big 
dogs generously overlooking the insults of small curs, 
or taking them into water and giving them a good 
ducking as a punishment for their impertinence, and 
then helping them mercifully back to land. . .Shame, 
after transgressing any of the arbitrary rules imposed 
on him, a dog displays with ludicrous simplicity. 
Humor, so far as it can proceed without language, the 
dog catches readily from a humorous master, and 
also the enjoyment of such games as he can under- 
stand. As a baby crows with glee at “ bo-peep,” so 
a dog barks with delight at“ go-fetch.” Make-be- 
lieve runs and false starts, romps and tickling, throw- 
ing a ball for him to catch on the grass or a stick to 
fish oat of a lake, all supply him with pleasure analo- 
gous in their nature to that which boys and men find 
in blindman’s-buff and prisoner’s base, lordly cricket 
and ladylike croquet. Lastly, faith in a beloved 
superior is perhaps the most beautiful and affecting 
of all the attributes of a dog.— Quarterly Review. 


A Non-Orriciat Act.— A young man from Ray- 
_ mond, while driving a gaunt, blear-eyed, sprained 
steed, looking as though “ thrust out past service from 
the Devii’s stud,” attached to a forty-bushel load of 
charcoal, up Congress Street yesterday forenoor, was 
accosted by Mayor Kingsbury, who implored him to 
ive his horse rest, and not compel him to drag his 
eavy load over the city searching for a purchaser. 
Finding remonstrance unavailing, his Honor pur- 
chased the whole load, and detaching the horse, 
which was taken to Libby’s stable, the load was 
hauled to the mayor's residence on Pine Street by a 
crowd of the “ boys” who had witnessed the incident, 
and showed their appreciation of it by volunteering 
their services as “ draughtsmen.” The act was a no- 
ble one, and deserves recognition by the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. What lends 
_ an added point to the story is the fact that the mayor 
did not desire the charcoal, and only purchased it to 
relieve the crippled and overworked horse. — Port- 
land Press. 


NEVER employ your authority in its full extent ; 
temper whatever is service in it by an air of sweet- 
ness and good-nature. Neither abuse the fear and 
respect which your dignity and rankinspire. It will 
do you more honor to adapt the exercise of your 
power to the circumstances and situation in which 
| you are placed. 
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ANIMALS SHOWING A PREFERENCE FOR Par- 
TICULAR Coors. — Bert lately took up some very 
curious experiments on the preference of animals for 
different colored rays. He took some of those 
almost microscopic crustacea common enough in our 
fresh waters, the daphne fleas, remarkable for their 
eager way of hurrying toward light. A number of 
these insects were put into a glass vessel well dark- 
ened, and a spectrum of the ray then thrown into it. 
The daphnes were dispersed about the dark veszel. 
As soon as the spectrum colors appeared, they began 
to move, and gathered in the course of the luminous 
track ; but, when a screen was interposed, they scat- 
tered again. At first, all colors of the spectrum 
attracted them; but it was soon noticed that they 
hurried much more toward the yellow and green, and 
even moved away a little if these rays were quickly 
replaced by the violet. In the yellow, green, and 
orange parts of the spectrum, there was a thronging 
and remarkable attraction. A pretty large number 
of these little things were remarked in the red too; 
a certain number in the blue; and some, fewer in 
proportion to the distance, in the most refrangible 

ortions of the violet and ultra-violet. For these 
insects, as for ourselves, the most luminous part of 
the spectrum was also the most agreeable. They 
behaved in it as a man would do, who, if he wished 
to read in a spectrum thrown about him, would 
approach the yellow, and avoid the violet. This 
proves, in the first place, that these insects see all 
the luminous rays that we see ourselves. Do they 
perceive the cholorific and chemic rays; that is to 
say, the ultra-red and ultra-violet ones, which do 
not aflect our retina? Bert’s experiments enable us 
to answer that chey do not. The physiologist is even 
led to assert, that, with regard to light and the 
different rays, all animals experience the same 
impressions that man does. — Popular- Science 
Monthly. 


Girarrr’s Arrection.— The giraffe in Mr. 
Barnum’s menagerie shows wonderful affection fur 
its keeper. It will allow no other to handle it ; and 
it grows nervous and uneasy whenever the young 
man is away from its side. The keeper even has to 
sleep in the cage with the giraffe. It is a handsome 
cage; and in one end of it the young man has his 
bunk. When the giraffe is lying down, its head 
nestles close to the face of its keeper; and thus the 
two slumber lovingly side by side. The young man 
has had charge of the animal only since it landed in 
this country —some six weeks ago. It is a male, 
three years old; and, as the female which started 
with it was lost in the voyage across the Atlantic, 
the affection once reserved for the dead mate seems 
to have been transferred to the man who first re- 
ceived and caressed it on the vessel’s arrival at New 
York. The giraffe must naturally be of an affection- 
ate disposition, or it would scarcely have become so 
fond of a human being in so short a time after leaving 
its native wilds. — Turf, Field, and Farm. 


A Cat apopts A Broop oF Cuickens. — A hen 
belonging to Dr. Whiting of Hyde Park hatched out 
a brood of chickens, and, contrary to the rule gener- 
ally adopted by hens under like circumstances, Bidd 
forsook her brood, and would have nothing to do wit 
them. A favorite cat, also belonging to the doctor, 
taking in the situation of affairs, kindly stepped in 
and became the protector of the chickens, and has 
since watched over and guarded them with jealous 
care. If puss sees them in danger, she exhibits the 
greatest alarm, and never consents to partake of food 
unless the chickens are with her to enjoy the feast. 
So attached has she become to her adopted children, 
that she will not permit any of the hen tribe to show 
them any attention, and at night is very careful to 
have them under her protecting care. Strange as 
this may seem, says “The Norfolk County Journal,” 
it is an absolute fact. 


THERE are promises in Scripture to help our weak- 
ness, but none to overcome our wilfulness. 


From the errors of others a wise man corrects his 
own, 


CITY SPARROWS IN WINTER. 


BREAD on the stones is cast: 
*Tis winter, and the stones are snowy cold; 
Yet, fluttering fast 
From leafless trees, the 1 gy young and old, 
Flock in their hunger to be fed, 
And on the cool stones find their daily bread. 


Love, with a liberal hand, 

Throws out its crumbs, then suddenly withdraws, 
Hidden to stand 

And watch behind the window-curtain’s gauze, 
Lest human face, too nigh, should scare 

The timid birds from this their simple fare. 


Church Journal. 


A FELINE PATIENT. 


WE urge the purchase and study of the best books 
relating to animal diseases. It is better than talking 
olitics these winter evenings. An hour a day dur- 
ing the three winter months, six days in a week, or, 
say, twenty-four hours in a month, will give you 
twelve days’ study of six hours each, in which a vast 
deal of information can be obtained to guide you in 
this work of protecting yourself both from loss of 
property and the impositions of pretenders. 

Since writing the foregoing, we have talked with 
“Daily Rural Life ” on the subject; and he gives an 
example so pertinently illustrating what we have 
said above, that we give it here. A young physi- 
cian who has recently moved into his neighborhood 
was sent fcr by a family to attend a sick pet cat, — 
one that was a great tavorite in the family. The 
summons came with an apology for seeking his ser- 
vices for such a purpose, but with the plea of great 
attachment to the cat as an excuse. The young 
physician did not need any apology, hastened to the 
aid of the feline patient, and cured it. This is one 
instance of the eclectic character of his practice. 
His fame is noised abroad through the neighbor- 
hood ; his readiness to apply his skill and give his 
service in any form when it can be made of use is 
widely advertised ; and the dignified old fogies who 
sneer at him as a “cat doctor,” &c., are finding 
their occupations gone. This young physician ex- 
hibits a kind of practical philosophy which will win 
him success. — Rural New- Yorker. 


GREAT VARIETY OF ABUSES. 


TuE abuse of horses is a monstrous evil in the land, 
and is not by any means confined to the outrages com- 
mitted upon the unfortunate animals who are doomed 
to the tortures of the canal towing-path. 

If one closely observes the offences for which horses 
of every degree, from the stylish roadster to the over- 
worked and underfed dray-horse, are whipped, and 
otherwise abused, every day in our streets, he will find 
the schedule about as follows : — 

For stumbling, owing to careless and reckless driv- 
ing. 

For slipping down, owing to smooth shoes. 

For shying when frightened. 

a For any vigorous effort to be relieved of torturing 
ies. 

For the breaking-down of the vehicle, and, in short, 
for any thing and every thing that excites the anger or 
petulance of the blockhead or the brute, who, by 
some unaccountable freak of nature, has been born 
into the human family, but who ought to be made to 
change places with the moral. intelligent, and promis- 
ing animal which he drives. I have seen a creature 
who called himself a man lose his hat in a gust of 
wind while driving his horse, and, after recovering it 
get revenge by whipping the horse. Such exhibi- 
tions of total depravity as these, and they are not in 
the least exaggerated, are disgraceful to the commu- 
nity which toleratesthem. There isa class of Chris- 
tians, who, after using their horses during the week, 
drive them to church on Sunday, and in hot weather 
leave the poor beasts to swelter in a burning sun, and 
be goaded almost to distraction by the flies, and in 
the winter leave them in the biting cold to face the 
pelting storm, while they, their masters, sit warm and 
comfortable in the sanctuary. The grace that is not 
sufficient to induce mercy and kindness to their dumb 
oo is hardly worth driving after. — Rochester 

nion. 


THE SPARROWS ON THE COMMON. 


THE sparrows of Boston are of a lighter, prettier 
plumage than those of London ; but that is only be- 
cause they are cleaner, and are not besmirched with 
the soot and smoke of sea-coal. 

In England, buildings are’not commonly construct- 
ed against the cold as carefully as they are in this 
region ; and there the house-sparrow (passer domes- 
ticus) —mind his name !— easily finds good shel- 
ter under the eaves of houses or barns. He is par- 
ticularly fond of getting underneath a roof of thatch. 
Sometimes, under such a roof twenty or fifty sparrows 
will get lodgings. Last winter, on Beacon Street, 
there were sparrows that were in the habit of shel- 
tering themselves between the blinds and the walls 
against which they were turned back. A few benev- 
olent householders in the neighborhood of the Com- 
mon and the Public Garden might help to keep the 
little birds warm, and might amuse themselves too, 
at the same time, if they would have erected in their 
back-yard, in a corner sheltered from the north-east 
wind, and at about twenty feet from the ground, a 
little sparrow-house. It should have a floor of some 
thickness; and the roof should be double and sloping. 

The house-sparrow is the only town bird which 1s 
universal in the Old World, and also a permament 
resident. But he is harder off for a lodging in Bos- 
ton than he is in England, or perhaps anywhere else 
in Europe. He is at home in Egypt, and also in 
Russia; and, as to Jerusalem, long ago the Psalmist 
sang, “ Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, and 
the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay 
ker young; even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my 
king and my God.” But nowhere about any modern 
church in Boston could a poor sparrow get a lodging 
for the summer even, and certainly not for the win- 
ter. — W. M. in Boston Transcript. 


STORY OF A LAMARTINE. 

Ir is said, that an inhabitant of St. Domingo 
caught a very young lamartine, put it into a pond, 
and fed it daily with bread made of Indian meal. 
It gradually became so tame, that it came at call, 
ate bread from the hand, allowed different people to 
pat and stroke it, and sometimes swam from one side 
of the pond to the other with two or three upon its 
back. This tame and friendly creature was kept in 
the pond for a very long time, and people came from 
far and near to see and admire it. 

Unfortunately, a Spaniard wishing to test the hard- 
ness of its skin, wounded it with a pike. From 
that time forth it was useless to call “ Mato, Mato!” 
it never came again. 

The lamartine, aceording to Humboldt, is from eight 
to ten feet long, and weighs from six to eight hun- 
pounds. its ilesii, though unhealthy, is ve 
savory, and much sought for. It tastes more like po 
than beef; and when salted, and dried in the sun, it 
can be kept for along time. The priests declare the 
lamartine to be a fish, and eat freely of it during Lent. 
In 1531 Oviedo took some of it to Spain as a present 
to the queen. “ It tasted so good,” he said, “ that the 
Spaniards thought they were eating meat brought 
from England.” Some tribes of Indians eat the flesh 
of the lamartine with gusto, while others carefully 
avoid it, believing, that, if they eat of it, their race 
will die out.—L. B. U 


BEETLES. 

Ir ANY one is curious to test the strength of a 
beetle, let him allow his finger to be seized by the 
nippers of a “ stag-beetle:” the blood will be sure to 
flow. Wood (inhabited by the larva of the beetle), 
covered with layers of lead, was pierced through by 
these wonderful insects when the time came for them 
to quit their dark prison that they might enjoy their 
winged existence. 


GOATS. 
WE are told that some of the African tribes be- 
lieve that the cry of the goat called clifi-springer 
denotes rain: therefore, when there is an unusually 
dry season, they take all possible pains to procure 
one of these goats, which they torture and torment 
by beating, pinching, pricking, and otherwise mal- 
treating, that the poor afflicted creature may cry and 
thus cause the rain to descend. L. B. U 
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"Sar Dumb Animals. 


Boston, January, 1873. 


BETTER WAY WANTED.” 


Unver this title “ The Boston Daily Advertiser ” 
a few weeks ago, in a very general way, severely 
criticised the method and spirit of our agents. The 
writer had in mind, at the time, a special case, in 
regard to which there is a difference of opinion 
among persons equally earnest for the welfare of 
the society. 

The following card by Mr. Angell, and a recent 
editorial of “ The Advertiser,” will be the only an- 
swer we shall need to make to the criticism alluded 
to: — 

A NOTE FROM MR. ANGELL. 
To the Editors of “ The Boston Daily Advertiser :”— 

Some time since I read an article in your paper 
in relation to the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. Thinking our officers 
had made a mistake in the case in question, as also 
in a previous one that had attracted public attention, 
I hastily wrote you a note, which 1 now learn has 
been construed to mean more than I intended. I 
fully approve the policy of our society, which, as our 
records show, has always been to convert, rather 
than to convict, and to publish the names of those 
only, whom, failing to convert, we have felt obliged to 
convict. Our secretary is too well known in this 
community to need indorsement. Our officers have, 
so far as I can learn, been uniformly courteous and 
faithful in the discharge of their very difficult duties. 
Nor should I know where to find better. The presi- 
dent, executive committee, and directors have given 
and are giving much time and money, without other 
reward than the approval of their own consciences ; 
and although it is impossible always to satisfy all in- 
terests, and mistakes are sure to occur, we still hope 
that in the future, as in the past, we may merit and 
receive the encouragement of our fellow-citizens, with- 
out which our labors will be in vain. ‘ 

GrorGE T. ANGELL. 
Boston, Jan. 14, 1873. 


From the Daily Advertiser of Jan, 16. 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


Mr. ANGELL has sent to us a note with refer- 
ence to the policy and work of the society of which 
he is president. We take this occasion to speak of 
the service the society has done, and hopes to do 
hereafter. It is the more due to the society, and to 
the public on whose good-will it must re!y, as we 
have freely criticised some of the acts of its agents, 
which have been construed as reflecting its general 
policy. These acts, which, as it seemed to us, en- 
croached unwarrantably on private interests and 

rivate rights, were the more noticeable as coming 
se a society, which, in spite of many and great 
rovocations, so rarely offended in that direction. 

e policy of the society is, as its name indicates 
and its records show, to prevent cruelty by watchful- 
ness and persuasion, rather than by conviction and 
punishment. It would be unjust to infer from the 
exceptions alluded to that its agents are generally 
indiscreet and over-zealous, or that the society itself 
is less entitled to public encouragement and support 
than formerly. 

The president and officers of the society may 
confidently appeal to their own open records and to 
the records of the courts to vindicate them from such 
an imputation. These records show, that, of the last 
two hundred and fifteen complaints investigated by 
Boston agents, but twenty-four were prosecuted, and 
of four hundred and sixty cases investigated by 
country agents, but thirty-seven were prosecuted. 
Of the last forty-two cases prosecuted, forty-one were 
convicted, which would seem to prove, that, in the 
opinion of the courts, there was no needless prosecu- 
tion. In many cases of prosecution and conviction, 
the complainants have asked for a nominal sentence, 
desiring, as far as lies in their power, to keep the 
wholesome penalties in reserve for habitual offend- 


ers. Since the society began its work of informing 


the public, of cautioning and restraining the thought- | 
less, and prosecuting in what seemed to be extreme | 
cases, there has been a marked difference in the | 
treatment of animals in our streets, and a better | 
sentiment prevailing as to the claims of animals to | 


our constant and humane regard. 


The work undertaken by the society cannot be told | 
in a paragraph ; but the following facts will indicate its | 


drift and character. The society was established in 


1868; has published and distributed seven hundred | 
thousand copies of “Our Dumb Animals,’—for most of 


the time the only paper in the world devoted to this ob- 
ject. This has been done at a large expense to the so- 


ciety, as the paper is not, and was not intended to be, | 


self-supporting. Besides this, the society has published 


and distributed several thousand copies of Mr. An- | 


gell’s essays on Stock Transportation and the Abuses 


of the Check-rein ; has been instrumental in inducing | 


Boston and other city governments to erect drinking- 
fountains in the streets; has caused hundreds of old, 
worn-out, and disabled horses, heretofore used in tip- 


carts, to be killed; has almost entirely broken up the | 
old horse-market at Brighton; has distributed a | 


thousand copies of a valuable English essay on Horse- 


shoeing among the blacksmiths of this State; has ang otherwise, for its management. 
offered prizes to schools for compositions on kindness | 


to animals, and, through the New-England Agricult- | 
ural Society, for essays on slaughtering cattle and | 
other animals, the value of insect-eating birds, on | 
improved harnesses, bridles, blankets, and shoes for | 


horses and oxen, and many other branches of this 
general subject. 

The society has also secured the active interest of 
leading men and women throughout the Common- 
wealth, who have accepted positions in its board of 
management, and whose counsel is constantly sought 
and freely given. It has had an agent for several 
months travelling on stock-trains to investigate ques- 
tions of transportation, and inquire into all possible 
and practical improvements. Jt has induced the 
legislatures of several States to pass laws on the 
subject of cruelty to animals, and has assisted in the 
foundation of societies to see that they are wisely 
enforced. ‘This is an outline of what the society has 
done; what it seeks to do is briefly expressed in its 
Thirty-Nine Articles of Faith. (See last page.) 


AN APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


DurinG the horse epidemic, Mrs. White issued the | 


ollowing appeal : — 


The Women’s Branch of the Pennsylvania Society | 


for the Preveution of Cruelty to Animals having un- 
derstood, from the officials of certain railway-lines, 


that the suffering of their horses, while affected with | 
the prevailing epidemic, are greatly increased by | 


stopping the cars in the middle of the squares, ear- 


nestly request of the women of Philadelphia that — 
they will attend so much to the dictates of humanity | 
_ tobe read! We tender to the author our congratu- 


as to refrain from stopping the cars, except at the 
corners of the streets. 
CAROLINE E. Wuirtr, 


President of the Woman’s Branch of 8S. P.C. A. | 


It has often occurred to us that passengers in 
horse-cars at all times, whether the horses are sick or 


well, could do a very humane act by adopting the | 


sentiment of this card. 
a caron Washington Street will be stopped three 
times between School and Boylston, or Boylston and 


Winter Streets when a walk of a few steps would | 


avoid this! We have no doubt that the strain upon 


How often does it occur that | 


the horses is as great at each starting as to draw the | 


car the whole distance between the above streets. 
Mrs. White confines her appeal to women. Let us 
beg to include the men. 


Correction. — The poem published in our 
November No., entitled “ My Dog,” was written by a 
lady, a native of Newport, Vt.,and not by John 
Jamieson, M.D., to whom it was credited. We 
published it as it was sent to us through a kindred 
society. 


‘““THE ANIMAL KINGDOM.” 
* ANOTHER coadjutor in the effort to persuade the 
public to learn their duty in regard to animals ap- 
pears in a new paper with the above title, published 


‘in New York, by G. W. Johnston, editor and proprie- 


tor. The editor says, — 


“Tt is our design to embody, and substantially 
reflect, all matters of public interest in accord with, 
or pertaining to, ‘The American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.’ ” 


Mr. Bergh, in an address to the public, commends 
the paper to favor, concluding as follows : —- 


“ With a view to the education, of youth in this 
sentiment of universal compassion, and in the hope 
of tempering the cruel instincts and habits of mature 
and unreflecting persons, this friendly periodical is 
started ; and so long as it adheres to these principles 
and purposes, it will merit, and shall receive, the 
moral support of this society; and the president 
thereof respectfully and earnestly invokes the ma- 
terial aid of the public on behalf of its editor, Mr. G. 
W. Johnston, who is alone responsible, pecuniarily 


“ Wishing it and him all success and honor in this 
meritorious undertaking, and that a copy of each 
issue of ‘ The Animal ‘Kingdom, may be found in 
every dwelling of the land, is the wish of 

Henry Berou.” 


The “ Animal Kingdom ” is heartily welcome to 
the field; and we join Mr. Bergh in wishing that a 
copy could be found in every house in the land, and 
a copy of “Our Dumb Animals” also! and even 
then many years will elapse before the rights of ani- 


| mals will be duly respected. 


‘*STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT.’ 

At last we have an American book, with the above 
title, whose main purpose seems to be to inculcate 
the sentiments of this and kindred societies, viz., 
our duty towards animals ; and a most successful ef- 
fort itis. It is designed more especially for children ; 
but we will assure adults who open the book, that 
they will be unwilling to close it till they have seen 
the last page. 

The author, Julia A. Eastman, gained the prize 
of one thousand dollars offered by the publishers, D. 
Lothrop & Co., for the best book for children. In 
every family where this book is read, our cause is 
sure to have an increased number of friends; and in 
every family where we have friends the book ought 


lations and our gratitude. 


LOW WAGES AND GOOD CARE. 


Ovr horses work for lower wages than would any 
substitutes we could employ in their places, even 
when we repay them with the kindest treatment and 
most generous fare. If you doubt it, try to supply 
their places with any motive power. Let us see you 
haul your coal and grain and merchandise about as 
cheaply, and to corresponding advantage, in any other 
way. Wecannot do without our horses: disable and 
destroy them, and the wheels of business are blocked 
at once; industry and enterprise are palsied; even 
our commerce is blighted, inland and ocean, — for 
horse-power must load and discharge, collect and de- 
liver, the cargoes, — and our public streets become as 
the streets of a plague-stricken city. 

We owe it, then, to humanity, we owe it to our 
Maker, we owe it to society and to civilization. that 
we should show these faithful animals the care and 
consideration, in health and sickness, which their 


' faithful services in our behalf demand, and so justly 


entitle them to, and which is the only return we can 


make them. — Exchange. 
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STEAM STREET-CAR. 

We have always believed that steam, or some other 
motive-power, would take the place of horses on 
street railroads. We have not seen the car named 
below ; but we publish a description of it, and an 
account of a trial-trip of the same or a similar car, 
trusting and believing, that, when the invention 
proves to be practicable, the horse-railroad com- 
panies will gladly adopt it. Joseph P. Woodbury | 
1037 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, has patented a car for 
street-railroads, or other railroads, for which he claims 
the following :— 


The steam street-car seldom gets out of order, or 
needs repairs; will seat forty passengers, and can 
carry over one hundred; will run a hundred miles 
per day, at a cost for fuel, oil, conductor, and engineer, 
not exceeding eight dollars, being less than one-half 
the expense of doing the same work with horses ; will 
run easily around curves of thirty-feet radius, and 
less if required, without abrasion of the rail, such as 
is produced by all other cars; will not frighten 
horses, or make objectionable noise more than horse- 
cars, the machinery being out of view, and there 
being no toothed gears, bel, or whistle, and no puffing 
noise, or visible escape from the exhaust-steam ; 
is as safe, easy, and comfortable as the long cars on 
steam-railways; it is warmed by steam when need- 
ful; and it is free from jar, smell of oil, or steam 
from the machinery; the fuel used is hard-coal, mak- 
ing no smoke; is so constructed, with an iron 
water-tank between the engine and the passenger- 
room, as to be perfectly safe and comfortable for 
passengers. 

“The Metropolitan Record ” says, “ The substitu- 
tion of steam for horse power in propelling the street- 
car is constantly affirmed to be desirable on economi- 
cal, humanitarian, and every other ground. The 
only objection to it is its alleged tendency to endan- 
ger lite and property by frightening horses. A horse- 
ess car, sliding merrily along the street, seems to be 
a phenomenon so inexplicable to the equine mind as 
to quite disturb its equilibrium. Why has it never 
oveurred to enterprising dummy-builders, and street- 
railway directors that two stuffed horse-skins sus- 
pended in front of a steam street-car, after the 
manner of the two sham-horses attached to the car 
of Juggernaut, would render the machine as harmless 
and unterrific as the most ordinary hack or mule cart ? 
The expense of such a horse-conciliating projection 
could scarcely exceed ten dollars; and it would add 
to the weight of the car little, ifany, more than a single 
passenger. Who will first try the simple experiment 
which may lead to a most beneficent revolution in 
our whole system of street-locomotion ?” 

The N.Y. correspondent of “The Boston Tran- 
script ” says, — 

“The Bleeker-street car-track looks as if it 
was the emanation of the eccentricity of engineering. 
dt runs zig-zag from Fulton Ferry to 10th Avenue. 
Wherever a sharp or dangerous turn is to be made, 
it makes it; wherever a high hill is to be ascended, 
it ascends it: wherever a narrow, uneven, children- 
strewn street is to be traversed, it traverses that 
street. At the hour of ten, P.M., a steam- 
car, containing seventy passengers, was placed upon 
this eccentric line ; and it ran along the entire route, 
climbing over hills, gliding down precipices, and 
whirling round curves, and back again, with perfect 
safety and satisfaction to all on board. In appear- 
ance it is like the ordinary street-car, and of the same 
size. The machinery by which it is propelled oceu- 
pies the front platform: it is separated from the 
interior, and invisible from that point. It has a 
compound engine of five-horse power, which can be 
increased four fold without any complication of 
machinery. The cylinders are on the front plat- 
form, in direct connection with the forward axle. 
The water-tank is beneath the rear platform, the 
water being heated from the exhausted steam. The 
car is heated by steam-pipes, running under the side- 
seats. The engineer stops the car by reversing the 
engine, and, with the aid of brakes, can bring it toa 
standstill, when going at the usual street-car raie, 
within a distance of half its own length. Only two 
men, the engineer and conductor, are required to run 


it. Fifty pounds of coal are sufficient for two hun- 
dred miles. 

Thus it appears in every way to be superior to the 
ordinary horse street-car, and there appears to be no 
valid reason why the substitution should not be made. 
If that car can travel on the Bleeker-street line, it is 
fit togoanywhere. That the present means of travel, 
even with all the horses in the soundest condition of 
health, is totally inadequate to the wants of the citi- 
zens, is a proposition which even the directors of the 
street-car companies will not dispute. The time 
that it will take to build the projected underground 
and elevated railroads, judging by the post, will be 
very long indeed,— entirely beyond the span of life 
remaining to the present generation. So that, if the 
men of to-day wish to be able to get to their Harlem 
houses from the City Hall in less than an hour and 
a quarter, they had better look for something like 
the Remington-ear. 


AN ACTIVE AGENT’S REPORT. 


I have always acted upon the rule of prevention, 
and taken pains to let the public know that all such 
cases would be attended to. It has had a very 
beneficial effect. I have never had to admonish the 
same driver twice, and really think horse-flesh bas 
suffered less than heretofore. I have been backed 
by the local police, who are under agreement to 
report any case to me. During the prevalence of 
the epizootic I had plenty to do in preventing the 
use of horses not fit to work ; and my orders were 
obeyed, not, of course, without some grumbling and 
an occasional “ mild bad word.” I am centrally 
situated ; and my admonitions, and the knowledge of 
my being near, exhibit their influence in the general 
blanketing of animals left standing. If a horse is 
left unblanketed, I go’out and cover him, and hint that 
I sha’n’t do it gratis again. I find that mildness and 
a firm demonstration of proper authority effect 
more good than bluster to any amount. Check-reins 
have disappeared somewhat, and been loosened 

enerally. I have not seen a case of kicking or 
eating since held a commission: I saw plenty 
before. The animal noted in enclosed report was 
not fit to drive, being sick and galled; and its owner 
blustered and swore: whereupon our Chief of Police 
upon authority from me, took the animal out of the 
harness, and caused it to be killed. 
A HARNESS-MAKER’S OPINION OF THE 
CHECK-REIN. 


From a recent letter we make the following 
extract : — 

“Thave been manufacturing harnesses nearly twen- 
ty-five years, and I have always considered the check- 
rein a perfect nuisance, and,very injurious to the horse. 
I have taken a great deal of pains to notice the way 
that people draw up their horses’ heads, and then put 
on the martingale to draw it down! 

“Tam glad that there is one man who has got the 
disposition and talent to plead for the interest of the 
horse, which is so much abused by this nefarious check- 
rein ; and I hope the time is not far distant when it 
will be numbered among the things that were. 

“ There are exceptions to this, as the check-rein 
pamphlet plainly shows. 

“] wish there could be a copy of the pamphlet in 
the hands of every man who owns a horse. Then, 
it he would not heed its teachings, he should be 
checked up in the same way, and put to shovelling 
or mowing!” 


A LATE number of “The Denver Tribune” gives a 
sickening description of the appearance of a large 
shipment of horses and mules over the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad, on their arrival at that point. The 
animals were seven days and a half on the road, and 
in all that time had water but once, and feed three 
times. The parties who owned the stock shouldered 
the blame upon the railroad, which, if true, should 
forfeit its charter for the next offence. There are 
few crimes in the calendar more heinous than the 
abuse of dumb animals; and there should be a na- 
tic nal law for its prevention, so severe that no man 
or corporation could afford to transgress it twice. — 
Exchange. 


CASES INVESTIGATED. 
BY BOSTON AGENTS, IN DECEMBER, 

Whole number of complaints, 65; viz., for driving 
when lame, 11; diseased, 2: beating, 2: overdriving. 
6; overloading, 5; failing to provide food and shel- 
ter, 17; abandoning, 6; torturing, 3; smo>th pave- 
ments, 1; general cruelty, 12. 

Remedied without prosecution, 36; not substan- 
tiated, 9; not found, 6: prosecuted, $; under inves- 
tization, 5. 

Animals killed, 12. 

RECEIPTS BY TIE SOCIETY LAST MONTH, 
[All sums of money received by the Society during the past 
month appear in this column. with the names, so furas known, 
of the persons giving or paving the same. If remittances or 
payments to us or our agents are not acknowledged iv this col- 
umn, parties will please notify the Secretary at once; in which 


case, they will be acknowledged in the next paper. Donors 
are requested to send names or initials with their donations.] 
MEMBERS AND Donors. 

A Friend, $2; Mrs. M. B. Marett, 350; James Jackson, $10; 
William Norris, $5; Joseph W. Crocker, $5; T. F. Richardson, 
$6; Rev. J. F. Clarke. $10; Benjamin R. Gilbert J$25; Augustus 
Flagg. $5; G. J. F. Bryant, $15; Miss Isabel J. Dudley, $3. 

SUBSCRIBERS, ONE DOLLAR EACH, 

Kugene W Gillett, Master Freddie A. Harlow, Miss S. A. 
Craft. J. P. C. Wiuship, 'T. F. Caskey. Dr. F. Bourne, Geo. 
H. Watrous, Tobias Martin. Edward Kendall , Wills, Edimands 
& Co., Master EP. Motley, Virgil Perkins, Daniel Collins, 
John Mitchell, Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Mrs. Hazen Ayer, Mrs. B. 
Clement.Edward H. Danforth, Rev. M. Lambert, Rev.William 
Crawford, Mrs. William Croswell, Z. Parmenter, Mrs. B. F, 
Sturtevant. James Parker, Mrs. Sarah B. Hickey, 8. C. Sher- 
man,.Heury Fuller, Charles D. Kurney, Charles F. Hotchkiss,- 
Matthew Gilbert, Patrick Maher, John A. Bostwick, George K. 
Whiting, William. A Peck, N. 5. English. James R. Faulkner, 
James E. Parker, H. R. Knotwell, Mrs. Olivia Sullivan. 


FINES. 

From Justices Courts: - Scituate,g10; Methuen, $10. Chico 

pee, 5; Brighton. $3. 
Superior Court. Suffolk County (3 cases), $69. Witness 
pees, 
FALLING ANIMALS. 

Iv may be a pertinent loeal piece of news that the 
pavement between the tracks on Chestnut Street, 
from Fifth to Sixth, is in a most terribly dangerous 
condition. The horses smooth-shod almost invaria- 
bly fall as they pass over it, damaging harness, injur- 
ing themselves, and blocking up the street. Yester- 
day, in less than an hour, nine horses fell in the street, 
and they had no epizooty either. Either the owners 
of horses should sharpen the corks of their horses’ 
plates, avoid the square altogether, or somebody 
should see that the condition of the street is im- 
proved, as it is at present a source of the greatest cru- 
elty to all the animals passing over it. — Phila. Pa- 
per. 

VIVISECTION, 

Dr. ArtHur GAMGEF read the following state- 
ment : — 

“ A committee consisting of ten individuals having 
been appointed at the last meeting of the British As- 
sociation, held at Liverpool. to consider the subject 
of physiological experimentation in accordance with a 
resolution of the general committee, the following re- 
port was drawn up and signed by seven members of 
the committee: 1. No experiment which can be per- 
formed under the influence of an anesthetic ought 
to be done without it. 2. No painful experiment is 
justifiable for the mere purpose of illustrating a law 
or fact already demonstrated. In other words, exper- 
imentation without the employment of anesthetics 
is not a fitting exhibition for teaching purposes. 3. 
Whenever, for the investigation of new truth, it is 
necessary to make a painful experiment, every effort 
should be made to insure success in order that the 
suffering inflicted may not be wasted. For this rea- 
son, no prinful experiment ought to be performed by 
an unskiil -d person with insufficient instruments and 
assistanve, or in places not suitable to the purpos2, — 
that is to say, anywhere except in physiological 
and pathologi:al laboratories under proper regula- 
tions. 4. In the scientific preparation for veterinary 
practice, operations ought not to be performed upo1r 
living animals for the mere purpose of obtaining 
greater operative dexterity. Signed by M. A. Thom- 
son, Oxford; John H. Balfour and Arthur Gamgee, 
Edinburgh; G. M. Humphrey, Cambridge; Wil- 
liam Flower, Royal College of surgeons, London ; J. 
B. Sanderson, London; George Rolleston, secretary, 
Oxford. — Proceedings Association, 1871. 
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WASUINGLUN (D.C.) SOCIETY. 
Public M-eting, Nov. 30. — Distribution of Prizes for 


Scwlars’ Essays. — Aanual Report of President 
Gutchell. — Addresses, &c. 


{Voudensed account from the report of “ The National Re- 
publican.” 


On the 17th of October last, the Suciety for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, actuated by their 
wise philanthropy, issued a circular, offeriug for the 
best essays upon the objects of the society prizes of 
gold medals, as follows: “ For non-aitendants of the 
public schoois, between the ages of twelve and twenty 
years, one medal, valuei at twenty-five dollars: for 
pupils of the grammar schools, first prize, a twen- 
ty-five-dollar medal; second prize, a fifteea-dollar 
medal: for pupils ot the intermediate or secondary 
schools, first prize, a twenty-five-dollar medal ; sec- 
oud prize, a fitteen-dollsr medal.” Two hundred and 
thurty essays were received. But a small portion were 
irom the public schools. 

To give th: parents and frieuds of the young es- 
Sayists an Opp rtunity to witness the ceremony, a 
amg distribu:ion took place on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 30, at Lincolu Hall. Tie Marine Band was in 
aitendance, and pertorm<d choice selections of music 
during the evening. 


THE TERMS OF CUMPETITION. 


Each essay was required to cover not less than four 
nor more than s:x ordinary letter-pages, and accom- 
panying it the age of the writer, and the name and 
grade of his or her school, also the name and _resi- 
dence in a sealed envelope, and, if not an attendant 
oi the public schvols, to be so stated, giving the name 
ot the private schoul. A special committee, consist- 
ing of Dr. C. C. Cox, William Stickney, Aloozo 
Kell, Esq., T. C. Grey, Prof. Thomas Taylor, Dr. Al- 
vord, and Rev. Dr. A. B. Atkins, carefuily examined 
the ess.ys, and satisfied thems-lves that those for- 
warded were the originals of the writers. 


THE AUDIENCE. 

The auditorium was filled with people of all ages 
and classes, prominent among them the children’s 
faces, looking upward toward the stage, upon which 
sat what to them were the arbiters of their destiny, — 
little, happy, hopeful faces, with black eyes and blue, 
all gazing wisttuily toward the shining gold medals 
that meant so much. They were attired in their 
Suaday dress, their holiday clothes and smoothly 
kempt hair making a briyht, beautiful picture; and 
not less interesting was the parental, sanguine pride 
beaming in the eyes of the elders, each one believing 
the son or daughter was to be the favored one. They 
knew full weil how elevating the appreciatioa of the 
odject of the society was; how it lifted the boys above 
petty cruelties, whic in these days seem to make a 
lad’s idea of manliness, bringing to them in its true 
light the false and cowardly heart that would stoop 
to hurt a dumb animal. Such home-thrusts as were 
conveyed in this practical appeal to the boys is worth 
a handred lectures. 

They had to rouse wind and intellect to the occa- 
sion; and it roused through them the undercurrent 
of reasoa aud comm yn-sense, which boys most often 
surive to conceal, This topic would come easier toa 


virl by nature ; for she is not seidom the victim of 


the biz brother’s aggravating teasing, and it is to be 

hoped the magnenimity which can couceive an e-say 

ou prevention of crucity to animals would include 

every display of tyranny and unkindness. Perhaps 

ii was this consciousness which lent to their faces 

Saturday night the expressivu of hupetul content. 
THE EXERCISES. 

Rev. Dr. A. B. Atkins. pastor of St. John’s Prot- 
estant~ Episcopal Church, Georgetown, offered a 
prayer. The presiding officer, William Stickney, 
then made a briei introductory, in which he an- 
nounced the cause of the absence of Gov. Cooke, who 
was expected to preside over the meeting, but was 
prevented from so doing by press of business; and 
aso that of President Grant trom the same cause. 
Ie then reterred to the workings of the society, and 
said the steps of philanthropy the organization was 
waiking in needed the hearty co-operation of all good 


citizens. Mr. Alonzo Bell, a member of the society, 
then read the 


ANNUAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT GATCHELL. 

As President of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, I have the honor to make the 
following report : — 

Sinve November, 1861, the society has caused the 
following arrests: For cruelly beating animals, 41 ; 
overloading, 15; not roviding shelter, 3; abandon- 
ing animals, 10; working m:imed horses, 23; tying 
calves’ jaws to prevent them from sucking milk, 3. To- 
tal arrests, 95. Horses taken out of harness because 
of unfitness for work, 25; loads lightened, 15 ; horses 
killed to prevent suffering, 14 ; worn-out horses dis- 
posed of, 58. Total cases disposed of, 208. 

The transportation of cattle is a subject that has 
at last been brought to the attention of our people, 
and, | sincerely trust, in a way that will insure such 
legislation as will change the present defective sys- 
tem. 

To secure reliable facts concerning the present sys- 
tem of transportation of stock from that great shi 
ping point, South-western Virginia, to this and North- 
ern cities, I visited, on the 15th instant, one of the 
principal cattle-marts of the South,—a point from 
which thousands of cattle are monthly shipped to 
various parts of the country. 

I visited the dépét of the Atlantic, Mississippi, and 
Ohio Railroad, where seven hundred sheep had just 
arrived from Glade Springs, Va.,—a distance of a 
hundred and eighty-two miles. These animals were 
literally packed in four ordinary stock-cars, with what 
is called a second deck or upper floor constructed 
within the car. 

It would be impossible for me to describe the con- 
dition in which I found these animals. They had 
been on the cars twenty-seven hours at the time of 
their arrival at Lynchburg. They were placed in 
almost every conceivable position, literally packed 
within the small space allotted them; and in no case 
could I observe one of them standing in a natural 
position. Some had their legs forced through the 
openings of the floor and sides of the car, and in this 
position had rode for miles, unable to extricate them- 
selves. To unload these animals, a bridge, con- 
structed of two-inch plank tlie width of the car-door, 
and about eight feet in length, was placed, one end 
resting on the floor of the car, the other on the 

und. The sheep are then driven down this in- 
clined plane from the first floor ; and oftentimes those 
upon the second floor are pushed out upon those that 
are descending from the first. The sheep in the 
upper tier are compelled to jump upon this sloping 
bridge, —a distance of several feet. This, to me, 
sev wanton cruelty. 

The poor animals that would first leap were sure 
to slip and fall; while others would come pouring out 
upon them. In some instances, the legs of the sheep 
were broken: in others, the animals were lamed or 
otherwise injured. After they were unloaded, they 
were driven immediately to a pen erected in close 
——- to the track of the Orange and Alexandria 

ailroad, where cars were furnished for their re- 
shipment. The process of loading was as senseless 
and brutal as the process of unloading. When we 
state that it took the kicks, blows, and curses of eleven 
men and boys, for nearly three hours, to load one car, 
a good idea may be conveyed of the defective system 
of transportation to which public attention is being 
called, not only by our humane societies, but by the 
leading sanitary authorities of the country. 

la conversing with the superintendent in charge of 
these shipments, he remarked, that if the sheep had 
been fed, and had not been so hungry, they would 
have been loaded with less trouble. In loading, the 
sole object seemed to be to crowd into the car 
the largest number in the smallest space. When the 
floors were apparently filled, a man stood at the 
door, and with his foot kept packing away as many 
as could by main strength be crowded in. This one 
car, I believe, was the only one loaded on Saturday 
evening, the 16th instant. It was switched off on a 
side-track, where it remained until other cars were 
loaded on Sunday, sufficient to make up a train. 

These sheep had been shipped at Glade Springs, 
Friday the 15th, at eight, a.M., unloaded and vehienes 

Saturday, and delivered at Culpeper on Monday, at 


two o’clock; making seventy-eight hours of confine- 
ment without food, water, or rest. 

Thirteen cars of cattle arrived and were unloaded 
at the dépétof the Atlantic, Mississippi, and Ohio 
Railroad, at Lynchburg, at eleven o’clock Sunday 
morning. I gave my attention to two of these cars, 
and, as the cattle were discharged, I followed them to 
their pens. The owner of twenty of these cattle was 
so drunk upon his arrival at Lynchburg, as to be unable 
to walk without assistance, leaving the management 
andcare of his stock to men who were as insensible 
to the cause of hu nanity as he was to the cause or 
temperance. 

On the afternvon of the day of their arrival, these 
cattle were reshipped. I ascertained that they had 
been without food or water since the morning of the 
previous day at eight o’clock. They passed through 
this city on Monday night, the 18th, and left, by way 
of the Baltimore and Potomac Railroad, at eleven, 
p.M. As [ left the train at this point, I cannot give 
the exact time of their arrival at Baltimore, but 
presume it must have been about two o’clock of the 
following morning ; thus making sixty-six hours of 
confinement for these cattle, without food, water, or 
rest. 

These *re but a few of the many iacts that could be 
presented to prove to any candid mind the necessit 
of some radical change in our present system of stoc 
transportation. 

Its abuses have long been felt; but not until re- 
cently has public opinion awakened earnest efforts 
for the enactment of some law by Congress that shall 
enforce throughout the entire country a system that 
shall at least recognize the claims of humanity, and 
the necessity of throwing proper safeguards, not only 
around the public morals, but also the public health. 

Our sanitary authorities everywhere have long 
since agreed tha. the health of our people demands 
some better protection for the stock brought to our 
markets than the present system of transportation 
affords. Therefore, aside from the cruelty practised, 
— which of itself should be sufficient in this age or 
civilization to cause a change, — the highest consid- 
erations of the public welfare, from a sanitary point 
of view, call for efficient and immediate action in the 
correction of this long-neglected abuse. We are 
glad to say, in this connection, that our present effi- 
cient Board of Health will co-operate with our 
society in urging upon Congress during the present 
session the passage of some law that will effectually 
remedy the evils complained of. 

In presenting this brief report of what has been 
done during the past year, it may not be out of place 
to restate, for the benefit of all, our purposes and 
designs. 

Our principal object is to prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals by such means as experience and wisdom may 
suggest. Where moral suasion and a healthy exam- 
ple can prevent cruelty, we shall regard such preven- 
tion as a greater triumph than the simple punishment 
of offenders. Our design is to prevent cruelty by 
enlisting, as far as possible, every man, woman, and 
child in our humane work: our purpose is to punish 
only where punishment is necessary, as an example 
to those who are--devoid of sympathy, and whose 
cruel inclinat.ins can be checked only by the strong 
arm of the laviy ‘re many who express dis- 
satisfaction berujs cry case of cruelty is not 
speedily punished. “We can do no more than remind 
those individuals that our field of labor is large, and 
our means limited. Our usefulness as a society must 
grow with public sympathy. To create this sympa- 
thy by impressing on all the justige of our cause; to 
build up a healthy public sentiment that will not only 
justify, but sustain, our actions, and to retain public 
confidence by the exercise of patience and djscretion, 
are among the leading features of the work before 
us. 
Our design has been to bring before the courts 
only such cases of well-defined cruelty as could be 
proven and punished. Failure to prove an act of 
cruelty re-acts upon the society. It conveys to the 
public the impression that the arrest was unnecessary, 
and consequently an injury to the party arrested. 
To avoid this requires discretion and good judgment. 
The prompt punishment of one case of actual cru- 
elty has a tendency to make less frequent what may 
be termed cases of questionable cruelty, or cases that 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


could not be sustained in a court of justice. In this 
connection we would suggest the necessity of having 
corroborating testimony, when such can be obtained, 
to prove every case of cruelty brought before the 
court. If it is right to cause an arrest for an act of 
cruelty, it becomes the positive duty of those who 
were witnesses to the act to sustain by their testi- 
mony the prosecution of the case. When public 
sympathy resolves itself into such practical assistance, 
the work of our society will be made easy, and cases 
of cruelty will become almost unknown in our 
midst. 

There are many suggestions which oceur to us in 
reference to our work ; but time will not allow us to 
notice them in this brief report. ‘There is one, how- 
ever, so simple in its nature, and yet so humane in 
its practice, that we cannot help making a recom- 
mendation in its favor. We refer to covering bridle- 
bits with leather during the winter season. Many 
already do this; but the practice should become uni- 
versal. If any one doubts the necessity of this sim- 
ple precaution against frost, let him touch his tongue 
to an exposed bit during this intensely cold weather. 

We cannot close this report without thanking the 
press of this city for the kindly mention it has made 
of our work, and for the substantial encouragement 
which it has always extended to us. We trust that 
our society in the future will not forfeit the good 
opinions expressed by a single failure to cary out 
the designs for which it was established. 

To all who have contributed time or money for the 
prosecution of the good work, we extend our hearty 
thanks. The investments made may not return large 
dividends in dollars and cents; but they have already 
returned something in the shape of satisfaction that 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has been made a success in the city of Washington. 

We have a broad field of usefulness belore us. 
We shall need contributions of time and money, 
especially the latter. Sympathy is good; but, when 
it comes with money in its hand, it is all-powerful. 
Give our society the support it deserves, and we 
promise satisfactory results in return. We ought to 
make our society the model one of the nation. As 
our city, under the present comprehensive plan of 
improvements, will soon take rank as the most beau- 
tiful city on the continent, so should our society take 
nn a the first of the humane societies of the 
world. 


We can make it the model society by your earnest 
co-operation and help. It is for you to say whether 
this help shall be given, whether this progression 
shall take place. In conclusion, we ask the support 
of all who are in favor of our work. Let our hu- 
mane and unselfish work be commended by the pas- 
tors and teachers of our city. Let the interest which 
has been awakened among the youth of our city by 
the offer of prizes be encouraged at home. Let the 
thoughts which have been written on the face of 
paper be felt in well-developed activity here and 
elsewhere. This will doubly insure our success ; and 
what is now merely local in its character will become 
natioval in its application and benefits. 


Gen. O. O. Howard was next introduced, and 
interested the younger portion of ‘ue audience by 
telling some very amusir © aich were enthu- 
siastically appreciated. 11. ueral, in speaking 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mais, said the work concentrated in Mr. Gatchell, 
who seemed to be the officers, members, and the 
society, as he never heard of any one else making 
any arrests. The society needed assistance, as, in 
the language of the late Horave Greeley, “ No one 
man could do every thing.” (Thundering applause.) 
He closed his remarks by urging the mothers present 
to inspire their children with the idea of its justice, 
and give the society that support which is due from a 
humane community. 

A collection was taken up, and a handsome sum 
realized, which was turned over to Mr. A. S. Solo- 
mons, the treasurer of the society. Mr. H. Clay 
Preuss during the evening recited with exccilent 
effect ‘ Napoleon’s Guard” and the song of “ The 
Wine King,” followed by “The Marsellaise ” and 
“ Driven from Home ” by the band. 


ADDRESS OF DR. C. C. COX. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, —I have 
been invited to be present on this occasion as the 
medium of communication between the society repre- 
sented here to-night, and the young people of the 
District who have entered the list of competitors for 
the handsome medals to be distributed to those fur- 
nishing the best original essays upon the subject of 
“ Cruelty to Animals.” The advertisement tor these 
essays has, I am happy to announce, received a 
hearty and extended response; and a large number 
of well-written papers have been presented in ac- 
cordance with the conditions imposed, not only from 
the schools, but from the general public. Not a few 
of these are possessed of more than ordinary merit ; 
while all exhibit evidence of heartfelt interest in the 
topic discussed. 

In most struggles for earthly success, the victory 
cannot come to all; and hence disappointment is not 
of unfrequent occurrence. We wish it were possible 
to present each youthful aspirant with some tangible 
token of our appreciation and regard ; but, as the re- 
wards are limited to a very few of the worthiest, we 
can only thank, as we do most cordially, all those 
who have been prompted to compete for these hon- 
ors. The circumstance of competing at all, of 
being attracted towards the subject, and expending 
time and thought upon its elaboration, is itself a sig- 
nificant tact, — one which reflects credit, great credit, 
upon every young person, male or female, who has 
taken pen in hand for that purpose. It speaks well 
for the head and heart: it indicates an early diree- 
tion into a channel of humane thought and sentiment, 
and a laudable ambition to excel in the broad 
field of philanthrophy and Christian morality. . . . 

I honor the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. I honor its founders. I honor the men 
who are now zealously engaged in promoting its hu- 
mane purposes. It is a noble institution, entitled to 
our confidence, fervent wishes, and earnest, hearty 
support, appealing, as it does, to the highest dictates 
of humanity, civilization, and Christian obligation. 
There is true sublimity in this rally of our best citi- 
zens for the protection of the poor brutes, who are 
ever about our paths, whose lives are exclusively de- 
voted to our pleasure and advantage, but who can 
neither complain of inflicted wrongs, nor assert their 
claims upon the mercy and kindness of those they 
serve. ‘Ihe necessity of such an association consti- 
tutes the strangest and saddest reflection. That man 
— at the very apex of the animal creation, alone 
endowed with reason, to whom all other earthly be- 
ings are subservient — should so far forget his hich 
mission and the helplessness of the brutes that min- 
ister to his needs and comforts, as to inflict upon them 
unkindness and cruelty, would be incredible were it 
not a fact of daily observation... . 

A large number of the essays written for this oc- 
casion include a part or the whole of the quotation 
from Cowper, — 


‘‘T would not enter on my list of friends,” &c. 


because it contains, perhaps, the most sincere and ex- 
pressive sentiment in the language opposed to cru- 
elty towards the animal creation. In one of the pa- 
pers, — the production of a very young boy who had 
some glimmering recollection of this beautiful pas- 
sage, — the young knight boldly ventures the follow- 
ing : — 

“The man who heedlessly sets foot upon a worm 
is, in my opinion, no man at all; and I wouldn’t 
speak to him.” 

Indeed the poetry of our language is full of allu- 
sions to this pregnant subject. How touchingly, for 
example, Thompson, in his “ Seasons,” portrays the 
conscious agonies of the poor deer hunted down by 
the hounds : — 


** He stands at bay, 
And puts his last weak refuge in despair : 
‘The big round tears run down his dappled face ; : 
He groans in anguish, while the growling pack, 
Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting chest. 
«And mark his beauteous checkered sides with gore.” 


Southey, I recollect, in one of his poems, intro- 


. duces the suggestion of possible retribution for cru- 


elties committed upon animals, however seemingly 


| insignificant : — 
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Nor will L roast thee with a damned delight, 
Thy strange instinctive fortitude to see; 
For there is One who might 
One day ronst 

It was refreshing to see how, during the late re- 
markable epidemic among horses, for once, the horse 
travelled his own gait, without the spur or the lash, 
or even a harsh word of command ; nay, how gently 
he was led by those whose office had been to drive, 
and how every precaution was adopted to prevent a 
forcible relapse. Was this all disinterested bereve- 
lence? We shall live to see. It is sad to think, hu- 
miliating to feel, that, after all such experiences, the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
will still be a necessity. It is a reflection upon rea- 
son, upon the common sense of justice and right, 
upon the simplest dictates of benevolence, which in- 
spires unmixed shame in its contemplation. 

In all reforms touching the heart, we should begin 
at the fountain. If adult mischiefs are to be re- 
formed, attention must be given to the moulding and 
proper training of the youth. And, in this connec- 
tion, it was a happy thought of the society to inter- 
est the mind and heart of our youth throughout the 
District, in the subject of cruelty to animals; to di- 
vert them into channels of thoughtfulness and hu- 
manity, from the opposite tendencies in which they 
so often heedlessly indulge. There is crime enough 
in the world without educating the boys upon our 
streets and highways by examples of brutality, thus 
rendering them familiar with scenes of cruelty in its 
most revolting forms, preparing the mind for the de- 
liberate commission of crimes against law, society, 
and God. This very competition, these very essays, 
will exert a great moral influence difficult to esti- 
mate ; and the scheme, therefore, commends itself to 
our confidence, indorsement, and earnest support. 


Dr. Cox then said he “ should proceed to the more 
agreeable duty of presenting these beautiful medals 
to the successful essayists ;”” which he did, addressing 
a few happy remarks to each. The recipients were 
greeted with applause as they stepped upon the 
stage, and carried themselves with dignity and pro- 
priety. 

The medals are of gold, shield-shaped, with scroll 
pin, upon which is engraved the grade of the prize, 
and upon the medal the person’s name receiving the 
prize, and from whom presented. 

First Prize. — A twenty-five-dollar gold medal to 
Allen C. Clark, aged thirteen years, and a pupil of 
the grammar-school, Third District. Residence No. 
218 C Street south-east. 

Second Prize. — A twenty-five-dollar gold medal 
to Miss R. C. Eisenbrux, a bright little girl aged 
thirteen years, a pupil of the intermediate school. 
Residence No. 1108 Twenty-sixth Street. The medal 
was presented to the society by Hon. William Stick- 
ney, and is known as the Stickney Medal. 

Third Prize. — A twenty-five-dollar gold medal to 
C. Palmer, a non-attendant of the public schools, 
but a pupil of the Washington Business College, 
aged fifteen years. Residence No. 308 North A 
Street, Capitol Hill. 

Fourth Prize. — A fifteen-dollar gold medal to E. 
C. Finch, aged thirteen years, a pupil of No. 1 sec- 
ondary school, First District. Residence No. 921 F 
Street. 

Fifth Prize. — A fifteen-dollar gold medal to J. A. 
Talbot, of the intermediate school. Residence No. 
1521 Twelfth Street. Aged twelve years. 

The committee of arrangements, Theodore F. 
Gatchel, Capt. T. C. Grey, Alonzo Bell, and Prof. 
Thomas Taylor, performed their work well, and 
made the occasion a very bappy one. 


Tue late Rey. Dr. Humphrey Moore of Milford 
N.H., was a born wag, and it was not safe to 
indulge in badinage with him. At a ministerial 
conference, Dr. Moore preached an able sermon 
on “ Our Dumb Animals.” At its close Rev. Dr. 
D., a neighboring clergyman, commended the dis- 
course, and remarked that every jackass would 
speak its praises. “Glad to have one appreciative 
listener,” replied Dr. Moore. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Ghildren's Department. 


[We are compelled to disappoint our young friends 
in not furnishing a picture this month. Several 
plates that we hoped to receive from England have 
zot arrived ; and we are compelled to go to press 
without one, hoping hereafter not to make a similar 
explanation. ] 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
MY PET PIGEON. 
Translated from Le Messager of Liege. 
BY DR. G. L. DITSON, ALBANY, N.Y. 


“Tr is with pleasure that I recall an event of my 
childhood. A domestic pigeon, reared at the corner 
of the fire, was in the habit of perching upon my 
shoulder, and accompanying me even to the schcol- 
house, then returning home, where, despite all the 
care that was bestowed upon him, he only amused 
himself passably. The time seemed long to him, as- 
suredly, for he incessantly regarded the clock. Do 
not laugh : nothing is more true; for, at the hour 
when my class was to be dismissed, he flew against 
the window or the door, to have one or the other 
opened for him, that he might meet me as I came 
out; and he never missed the rendezvous. Once, 
shut up alone, he broke the window-glass that he 
might come to me. How happy I was! and my co- 
disciples were jealous of my good luck. 

“7 One day, not having my lessons perfect, I was 
ordered to remain an hour after the closing of the 
school. How can one paint the anxiety, the despair, 
of my poor pigeon when he saw all the other boys 
emerge, and I not among them! He flew about the 
building, and finally, finding an open window, entered. 
Imagine the astonishment of the master when my 
pet came to my shoulder, and caressed me with the 
penest warmth ; and, when I had told the story of 

is devotion to me, the teacher was so moved by it 
he permitted us both to return home together. 

“ Ah, well! hunters, my confréres, my friends, do 
with your birds as I did with my pigeon that I weep 
for now, — for he has died of old age, — and love 
these charming little creatures of the good God. 
They are worthy of your affections, and you will 
never regret any kindness you bestow upon them.” 

A SNAKE-TEAM. 

Dip you ever hear of any one driving a pair of 
snakes? Mr. Frank Stockton, in his “ Roundabout 
Rambles,” tells us that boys and girls in France 
sometimes amuse themselves by getting up a snake- 
team. ‘They tie strings to the tails of two common, 
harmless snakes, and then they drive them about, 
using a whip (I hope gently) to make these strange 
steeds keep together and go along lively. 

It is said that snakes which have been played with 
in this way soon begin to like their new hfe, and will 
allow the caildren to do what they please with them, 
showing all the time the most amiable disposition. 
There is nothing very strange in a trained snake. 
‘Toads, tortoises, spiders, aud many other unpromis- 
ing animals have been known to show a capacity fer 
humar comparionship, and to become quite tame and 
friendly. in fact, there are very few animals ia the 
world that cannot be tamed by man, if man is but 
kind enough and patient enough.—Hearth and Home. 


A Horse THAT Loved SuGar.— An English 
gentlemen was visiting a farm-house, when a horse 
came to the door, grasped the handle of the door with 
his mouth, opened it, and entered the room. The 
mistress of the house, who knew what he wanted. put 
a lump of sugar into his mouth. The norsc thes 
backed out of the room, shut the door, and marched 
back to the barn-yard. The woman said he often 
came in this way for a lump of sugar. 

This gentleness was the effect of kindness. Roughly 
treated, a horse becomes ugly. Kindly handled and 
gently spoken to, it is willing, gentle, and affectionate. 

ry it, boys, on your fathers’ horses. Depend upon 
it, kindness is a magical wand. It will tame both 
brutes and men. Try it! — Ez. 


LITTLE SANDIE. 


In Edinburgh, two gentlemen were standing at the 
door of a hotel one very cold day, when a little boy 
with a thin, blue face, his feet bare, and red with the 
cold, and with nothing to cover him but a bundle of 
rags, came and said, — 

“ Please, sir, buy some matches ? ” 

“No, I don’t want any,” the gentleman said. 

“ But they are only a penny a box,” the little fel- 
low pleaded. 

“Yes; but you see we do not want a box,” the 
gentleman said again. 

“ Then I will gie ye twa boxes for a penny,” the 
boy said at last. 

“ And so, to get rid of him,” the gentleman who 
tells the story in an English paper says, “I bought a 
box. But then I found I had no change: so I said, — 

“*T wiil buy a box to-morrow.’ 

“«QOh! do buy them the nicht, if ye please,’ the boy 
pleaded again. ‘I will rin and get ye the change; 
tor I am verra hungry.’ 

“ So I gave him the shilling, and he started away ; 
and I waited for him, but no boy came. Then I 
thought I had lost my shilling; but still there was 
that in the boy’s face I trusted, and I did not like to 
think bad of him. Well, late in the evening, a serv- 
ant came, and said a little boy wanted to see me. 
When he was brought in, I saw it was a smailer 
brother of the boy that got my shilling, but, if pos- 
sible, still more ragged and poor and thin. He stood 
a moment, diving into his rags, as if he was seeking 
something, and then said, — 

“« Are ye the gentleman that bought the matches 
frae Sandie ?’ 

“< Yes,’ 

“*Well, then, here’s fourpence out of your shillin’. 
Sandie canna come: he’s no weel. A cart ran over 
him, and knocked him doon; and he lost his bonnet, 
and his matches, and your sevenpence; and both his 
legs were broken; and he’s no well at a’, and the 
doctor says he'll dee. And that’s all he can gie ye 
noo,’ putting the fourpence down on the table; and 
then the poor child broke down into great sobs. 

“So I ted the little man,” the gentleman goes on to 
say, “ and then I went with him to see Sandie. I found 
that the poor little things lived with a most wretched, 
drunken step-mother : their own father and mother 
were both dead. I found poor Sandie lying on a bun- 
dle of shavings. He knew me as soon as I-came in, 
and said, — 

“*] got the change, sir, and was coming back ; and 
then the horse knocked me doon, and both my legs 
are broken. And O Reuby, little Reuby! I am 
sure I am deein’! and who'll take care o’ ye, Reuby, 
when Iam gone? What will ye do, Reuby ?’ 

“TI took the little sufferer’s hand, and told him I 
would always take care of Reuby. He understood 
me, and had just strength enough to look at me as 
if he would thank me; then the light went out of his 
blue eyes, and in a momen: 


“ He lay within the light of God, 
Like a babe upon the breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weury are at rest.” 


THE POLICEMAN’S DOG. 


ConnecTED with the Oak-street New-York police- 
station is an aged dog, tamiliarly known aroun* the 
ward as “Old Jack.” Jack has been an in.uate 
of the house for nearly ten years, and is well up in 
police-duty. When the men are about to be turned 
out at midnight, he awakes, and takes up his position 
near the sitting-room door. There he sits until three 
bells are struck, and the men form in line. As soon 
as they begin to move, Jack takes the head of the 
column, and with measured tread marches alongside 
the sergeant. When the column halts, he walks up 
to the front, and there takes a stationary position. 
At the command of “ Present 44/ons/” he either 
whines, or gives a low bark ; and, when the order to 
“march” is given, he marches with the men. He 
often follows the roundsman, so as to give the patrol- 
man warning. In a fight he always bites the offend- 
er’s legs; and, if any one refuses to accompany the 
officer, he does the same thing. 


THE BIRD AND THE BOYS. 


WE have been treated to so many political straws, 
that it may prove a relief to the readers of the daily 
i ag to peruse another “straw” of a different 
color. This straw the writer had from an esteemed 
friend, a prominent member of the legal profession. 
Passing along one of our streets a few days since, he 
discovered a company of boys, of various ages and 
sizes, surrounding a tree, intently gazing upward. 
Having once been a boy himself, our friend paused, 
and inquired of the boys what they were looking at. 
The little fellows pointed to a bird caught in the 
broken line of a kite, fluttering in vain to escape. 
The boys were in council for some method to relieve 
the imprisoned bird, but as yet had hit upon nothing. 
The counsellor, who is a lover of birds, a member 
of the Society for the Protection of Beasts and Birds, 
suggested a ladder, which, being quickly 
the poor bird was relieved unharmed, and joyfully 
flew away. 

YEARS AGO. 


Relating this circumstance, our friend remarked, 
“ A few years ago such a company of boys under 
similar circumstances would have stoned the bird, 
and shouted as its mangled form fell at their 
feet ; to-day they look with pitiful eyes, and combine 
to release it from its captivity.” Does not this 
“straw” indicate the triumph of humanity, — the 
valuable results accomplished by our humane socie- 
ties? Among the most efficient in all this land is 
the Ladies’ Society of this city, of which Mrs. Sry- 
MOUR is the eflicient president. 


SCHOOL-TEACHERS. 


Many of the teachers in our public schools are 
members of this society, and teach by precept and 
example mercy to the inferior creatures. It is 
probable that these boys were the pupils of such 
teachers. In this connection we may remark that 
our dependence upon the domestic animals has been 
manifested in a most marked manner since the preva- 
lence of the present epidemic among horses. The 
entire population of the city is thrown into con- 
fusion, business is suspended to a great extent, deli- 
cate ladies have to walk, for once the cars cannot 
provide the necessary accommodations, livery stables 
cannot “4 their customers, and every thing is out 
of gear. How dependent we are upon that noble 
animal the horse! What could we do without him ? 
May the lesson of the hour teach us to be grateful to 
our servant-of-all-work, kind to him, humane and 
forbearing to one who ministers both to our pleasures 
and our necessities. — Lusjalo Paper. 


Tue Enp oF A Doa’s QuaRREL. — An exchange 
tells a pretty bit of a story, which contains such a 
good lesson for children of small and larger growth, 
that we give it, somewhat abridged : — 

“One day, a fize Newfoundland dog and a mastiff 
had a sharp discussion over a bone, and warred away 
as angrily as two boys. They were fighting on a 
bridge ; and, the first thing they knew, over they went 
into the water. The banks were so high, that they 
were forced to swim some distance before they came 
to a landing-place. It was very easy for the New- 
foundlander: he was as much at home in the water 
as a seal. But not so poor Bruce: he struggled, and 
tried his best to swim, but made littleheadway. The 
Newfoundland dog quickly reached the land, and then 
turned to look at his old enemy. He saw plainly 
that his strengih was fast failing, and that S was 
likely to drown. So what should that noble fellow 
do but plunge in, seize him gently by the collar, and, 
keeping his nose above water, tow him safely into 
port! It was funny to see these dogs look at each 
other as they shook their wet coats. Their glance 
said as plainly as words, ‘ We'll never quarrel any 
more.’ ” — Harper's Bazar. 


MANNERS are but the happy ways of doing things. 


We may think foolish thoughts, but should never 
express them. 


Believe nothing against another, but upon author- 
ity; nor repeat what may hurt another, unless it bea 
greater hurt to others to conceal it. 
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Tue Paris1an Doc Doctor. — A few weeks ago 
the Countess K.,a Russian lady of great wealth, 
alarmed at the illness of a favorite King Charles 
spaniel, sent a servant for the well-known Dr. B., 
whose professional practice is wholly canine. 

At the appointed hour enters the M.D.,—a tall, 
thin, bald gentleman of most dignified politeness of 
manner, and dressed in the profoundest black, his 
boots of the most spotlessly-varnisked leather, show- 
ing that he had come in his equipage. 

“ And where is your interesting invalid, madam ?” 

The dog lay on a cushion at the feet of the coun- 
tess; and the doctor prepared to make a diagnosis of 
the disease. First ungloving his right hand, he ca- 
ressed his patient till his confidence was won, then 
examined his tongue, felt his pulse, tried the pressure 
of his loins, and, with ear lowered to the dog’s head, 
observed his breathings. 

“Madam, the case is serious ! ” 

“O doctor! try, at least, what medicine can do for 
him. I so love that little creature!” 

«“ But, madam, the complaint is more a moral than 
a physical one, I fear. Will madaia allow me to ask 
if she has another favorite at present ? ” 

“ No other dog in the world; no pet whatever, ex- 
cept the parrot in the cage yonder, — a feathered fa- 
vorite, with which my spaniel has nothing to do.” 

“ And does the dog see you feeding the parrot ?” 

“ Of course ; but itis cae nuts and fruit that I give 
the bird ; and the dog, of course, eats meat.” 

“ Ah! But, madam, dogs have hearts, and wish to 


be exclusively loved; and yours, madam, allow me to 


assure you, is dying of jealousy.” 

“ Impossible ! ” 

“ Nothing more certain, madam. I see it by the way 
he steals an unwilling look at the bird, then sighs, and 
drops his head. You observe, by the other symptoms, 
that the liver, the seat of jealousy, is attacked. From 
the torpid action of the remaining organs he is now 
getting feverish and jaundiced. Unless there is an 
immediate change in the action, he will die in a 
week.” 

“Bxt how,—pray tell me how to produce the 


Fist, that speedily, remove the bird. Then, 
madam, have no absences for which the dog cannot 
account. Other corroborative treatment, of course, 
such as light nourishment, fresh air, and exercise, 
but, above all, expulsion of the parrot beyond sight, 
smell, or hearing.” 

The doctor rose, and drew on his gloves, received 
with the greatest courtesy the gold coin which paid 
him for his visit, and bowed himself cut. 

Following his advice most implicitly, the countess 
saved her dog. 

WuHicn Is THE BEAST, — THE OWNER, OR THE 
Ownep ?— Going down town the other morning 
rather early, we saw standing in a deserted potato- 
patch, on the brow of a hillock, alone, weary, dejected, 
and sad, a poor old horse, — his bony back, flanks, 
and mane as white as snow; for the frosts of the night 
had gathered deep and heavy upon his stiff and 
bloodless frame, — trembling from hoof to ear under 
the keen, rarified air which penetrated to his very 
marrow! The mute, patient-eyed pleading of that 
once noble and majestic beast was too much fer our 
manhood ; and tears unbidden sprang to our eyes as 
we in pity gazed upon this neglected and shameful- 
ly-treated servant which God had made for the use 
of man. We thought, too, of the statutes which had 
been enacted for the protection of those who cannot 
speak in their own behalf. 

If the owner of that horse is poor, and cannot shel- 
ter at night the animal which drags his bone-clinkin 
carcass through our streets by day for the profit of 
his master, he should not aspire to the position of a 
huckster. In the eyes of philanthropy he might as 
well gather about him a family, and permit them to 
camp out, on the pretext that he was too poor to fur- 
nish them a place and a home. If a man cannot 
properly care for a family or animals which he might 
fancy, he should not indulge in the luxury, thereby 
making himself’ amenable to the laws of the land. — 
Plymouth (Penn.) Index. 


[This article is well adapted to the latitude of New 
England. — Ed.] 


‘| cunningly set. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
WE’VE GROWN OLD TOGETHER. 


SELL Billy! No, loosen the bridle ; 
Unfetter the gallant old steed. 
His eye has grown dim and uncertain, 
Forgotten his olden-time speed ; 
But memory haloes him over 
With thoughts that are sacredly dear ; 
So I pledge him no longer to labor, 
And re. se that pledge with a tear. 


Swift thought, glancing back past the shadows, 
Speaks first of that long-vanished day 
He stood all so patiently waiting 
By the “ meeting-house ” over the way, 
While I held a hand at the altar, 
And vows were recorded on high, 
Till the angels bent earthward to murmur: 
“Yours, yours for the ever and aye.” 


Oh! the air was all throbbing with music, 
And sunshine was gilding the way, 

When he sped with my bride to the cottage, — 
Our home from that glad nuptial day. 

His step had the antelope’s fleetness, 
The grace of the gentle gazelle, 

As he passed the fresh mead and the mountain, 
Toward the cottage we both loved so well. 


But, Billy, time passed, and its changes 
Brought changes to you and to me ; 
For sorrow sent tears to the farmhouse, 
Like waves overspreading the sea. 
And, Billy, we two were grown older, 
My head was well threaded with gray, 
When ? sage waited so solemn and silent 
By the meeting-house over the way. 


A hearse stood in waiting beside you ; 
A dirge floated out on the air ; 
And tears trickled silently downward, 
While sobs choked the accents of prayer ; 
And the bell in the old church-steeple 
Kept mournfully telling the tale; 
And the winds, floating tenderly outward, 
Bore softly the piteous wail. 


Just there, where we stood at the altar, 
So happy in days long ago, 

The coffin was draped in the symbols 
Which typify bitterest woe. 

With her meek hands silently folded, 
Her sightless orbs shaded from view, 

With the pallor so still on her forehead, 
A coldness so strange on her brow, 


They placed her beside that same altar, 
But this time all silent and lone, 
And they called her an angel in heaven, 
Where sorrow may never be known. 
Then out from the door of the chapel 
They carried that silent clay, 
You bore it so slow and solemn, 
The sad funereal way. 


No, Billy, we’ve grown old together, 
And you have been faithful and true ; 
We've journeyed through gladness and sorrow, 
We'll journey life’s pilgrimage through. 
So, buyer, please loosen the bridle, 
Unfetter the gallant old steed ; 
And Billy, from hardship and labor, 
I pledge him is ever more freed. 


Rats. — Remarkable stories are related of the 
marvellous instinct, amounting almost to reason, shown 
by rats avoiding the snares set for their destruction. 
The following singular instance of this is related to 
have recently occurred in Chicago. In a house 
where the rats had been very troublesome, traps had 
long been set, but to no purpose. Finally some of 
the family determined to watch the trap. It was 
Soon a young rat appeared, and was 
about stepping on the fatal spring, when an old rat 
rushed to the rescue, seized the indiscreet juvenile by 
the tail, and dragged him off to his hole. 


Stable and farm. 


Care or Horses 1x Winter. — A bank or 
basement stable is a hot-bed to produce glanders 
and other diseases in the horse. The following is my 
plan of wintering horses : — 

My stable is at the south end of the barn, with 
half-doors in the south to let the rays of the sun in 
for ventilation. The stable-floor is two feet above 
ground, and is kept clean, with plenty of straw for 
bedding. The manure-heap is not allowed to decay 
near the stable. It is not only apiece of cruelty to 
compel a horse to stand on a hard wooden floor 
for a great length of time, but it stiffens his legs, and 
injures him for service. 

I feed my horses what hay or fodder they will eat 
clean twice a day. I feed them two ears of corn 
twice a day, except when at work. I feed them four 
ears three times a day until spring work commences. 
I then increase the feed a little, but never feed a 
horse more than nine ears of corn. Some horses are 
like some men, — they will make gluttons of them- 
selves if allowed to do so. 

I never give a horse more than a tablespoonful of 
salt at a time, and then on his feed in early spring. 
Feed cut bay or straw wet and mixed with bran. 
never give my horses condition-powders, or any 
other drugs. If my horses are warm when I un- 
hitch, I leave the harness on until they cool off; but, 
if the weather is very cold, I cover them with a blan- 
ket. 

I keep from ten to twenty head of horses, and 

have never given one condition-powders, or any 
other poison ; and never has one of them been sick, 
or refused to eat. 
My horses are always in good condition, most of the 
time rather fleshy. I have ore mare that I have 
worked hard for eighteen years; and she now has the 
use of herself as well as ever she had. <A stranger 
was here the other day, and, seeing her playing in 
the barnyard, asked how old that colt was. 

In cold weather I warm the bridle-bits before 
putting them in the horse’s mouth. If you think the 
bits are not cold enough to hurt the horse’s mouth, 
touch them to your tongue, and this wil satisfy you. 
— Ohio Farmer. 


KINDNESS TO MILCH COWS. 


OnE of the greatest errors in overcoming cows 
that are unquiet while being milked, is to whip, beat, 
kick, and brawl at them. This is generally done; 
and the cow becomes afraid and angry, and, instead 
of becoming better, grows worse. Milch cows can- 
not be whipped or terrified into standing quietly, 
gently, and patiently during milking. They dislike 
to be milked; for they know that loud words and 
hard blows always attend the operation. They dread 
to see the milker, as the ‘little urchin dreads to see 
the birchen rod in the hand of an angry pedagogue, 
when he expects to have it applied to his beck. A 
cow kindly and properly treated is pleased to see 
the milker, gladly awaits his or her approach, and 
submits with pleasure to the operation of being 
milked. 

Every one having experience with cows knows 

this to be true. But the cow is opposed to a change 
of milkers : she soon becomes attached to one per- 
son who performs the operation, and does not will- 
ingly and freely give down her milk to another per- 
son : therefore, have one milker to certain cows, and 
bear in mind, if you change milkers, it is at the ex- 
pense of a loss of milk, and of injury to the cow. 
- All animals appreciate kind treatment, and resent 
abuse. See that those who milk them control them- 
selves, govern their passions, speak low and kindly 
under almost any provocation ; and soon the cows 
will learn that they are not going to be a! ased, and 
will submit to the operation. Milking should be 
performed at regular hours, not varying fifteen min- 
utes one day from the other. No talking or laugh- 
ing should be permitted. — Ohio Farmer. 


Gifts from the hand are silver and gold; but the 
poet gives that which neither silver nor gold can 
uy. 
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Natick . 


oe 
oe 


North Adams... 


North Leominster . 
North Marshfield . 
Nantucket 
Northborough 
Northbridge 
Norton .. 
New Salem... . 
New Marlborough. 
North Abington . 
North Brookfield 
Orange... 
Orleans... 
Oakham .. 
Palmer... 
Peabody .. 
Pembroke . 
Pepperell . . 
Pittstield .. 
Plymouth. 
Phillipston 
Plympton. . 
Paxton... 
Provincetown 


Plainfield . 
Prescott . 
Quincy .. 
Randolph . 
Reading 
Revere .. 
Russell . . 
Richmond . 
nham . 
. 
Rockport . 
Rochester . 
Salem . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Saxonville 
Scituate. . 
Sheffield. 
Somerville 

Saugus .. 
Southbridge . 
Southborough. . 
South Abington. 
South Dennis . . 
South Framingham 
South Hanover . . 
South Hanson. . . 
South Lancaster . 
South Marshfield . 
South Scituate .. 
Springfield .... 
Stoughton. .... 
Stoncham..... 
South Acton 
Sutton ... 
South Ashburnham 
Sherborn... . 

Shirley Village 
Spencer. 
Sturbridge .. 
Stockbridge. . 
Sunderland . . 
Southwick .. 
Shelburne Falls 
Salisbury... 
Sandistield .. 
Swauzey 
Sudbury ... 
South Weymouth 
Shrewsbury... 
Taunton .... 
Townsend .. 
Templeton .. 
Topstield ... 
Tyringham .. 


. 
. 
. 


. 
. 


Tewksbury 

Tisbury... 

‘Tyngsborough 
akefield 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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Samuel Beck,* N. W. Norcross.* 
D. L. Fuller. 
Daniel L. Barrett.* 
James Jackson. 
W. D. Curtis. 
Cyrus Hilburn. 
R. B. Dickie. 
George C Stearn 
L. 8S. Metealf,* J. Abbott.* 
William F. Woodward. 
Francis Hinkley.* 
William Martin Chamberlin. 
S. F. Bucklin, Micah B. Priest.* 
George M. Baker, N. J. Damon. 
Rev. C. C. Sewall. 
Asa Law, William H. Palm 
Sylvanus W. Hartshorn, A. . Daniels. 
illiam N. Tyler.* 
A. W. Keene.* 
George W. Dalton. 
William Maxwell. 
Levi Warner.* 
E G. Knights. 
Samuel Sawyer. 
J. A. Blake, 
George E E 
George * 
W.H. Fitts, R. C. Hale,* 
John M. Fisk. 
J. F. Kingsbury, 
J. A. Peck. 
George J. 9 { 
Ansel Wright, j 
0. G. Tink Lucas. 
George W. Eaton. 
Moses Sargent.* 
Wilmot C. Cleverly. 
Hosea C. Hoyt.* fham.* 
Josiah A Bean,* Ephraim H. Brig- 
William McKay.* 
George 8. Burrage. 
David P. Hatch. 
A.B Clark. 
Charles A Rice. 
isracl Plummer, 
John K. Rogerson, 
B. W. Fay. 
8. W. Wright 
William B. Seavey. 
Sylvander Bothwell. 
8. J. Howell. 
James H. Arey. 
Page Austin. 
P. W. Webster. 
William Wolcott. 
Charles H. Chandler, J. H. Beal.* 
Levi Wallace. 
H. H. Newton.* 
James B. Collingwood.* 
8. E. Pike. 
David McAllister. 
D. R. Boynton. 
Robert Knowles. 
Orson 8. White. 
Daniel G. Blackmer. 
W. M. French. 
George B. Pray. 
Chas. C. Tinkham, Wm. H. Warren.* 
Charles H. Davis. John Norwood. 
John H. Proctor, Samuel 8. Pratt, 
Parks. 
H.W Cook. 
C. G. Washburn. 
Charles H. Scott, 
Robert Tarr. 
William H. Smellie. 
Nathaniel M. Jackman, John ane, 
J.C. Towne, William Chapple,38.J. 
Trofatter. 
. G. Bannister.* 
8. Judson Hunt. 
Dr. Horace D. Train. 
Melville C. Parkhurst. 
Charles A. Davis.* 
Hiram H. em George N, Chase. 
H. W. Bac 
Hosea P. John Blair, 
H. H. Brigham. 
M. W. Nickerson. 
J. G. Bannister.* 
Ezra Phillips 
J.B. Chenier, Cyrus A. Bates, 
Stephen H. Turner, 
D. A. Thompson. 
L. C. Waterman, Willard Torry.* 
L. H. Pease, Luther Clark. 
K.R. Clifford, Calvin Howland.* 
Richard Plummer. 
Luther Piper. 
George Hastings. 
C. M. Proctor. 
George B. Hooker. 
W. M. Park. 
Nathan Hersey.* 
Nelson Bennett. 
Daniel B. Fenn. 
W. W. Russell. 
F. F. Arthur. 
George A. Bates, jr. 
John G. Lang. 
Edward Ingham. 
William H. Cowing. 
John Goodnow. 
Charles F. Hammond.* 
George Buck. 
Willis Potter, Alden F, Sprague.* 
Benjamin F. Lewis, 
Charles W. Davis. 
T. K. Leach. 
J. W. Wilson. 
Henry E. Preston, 
H. W. Beetle. 
Isaac 3. Knight. 


+. «Charles H, Davis,* 


Waltham . 


o. H. P. Sherman, L. W. Stanley. 
Ware ..... William E. Lewis. 
Warren. ... William Combs, George Burbank.* 
Webster ... Solomon Shumway. 
Wellesley... Henry P. Varney. 


West Duxbury 
West Medway 

West Roxbury 
Westfield... 


Charlies H Chandler. 

A.J. Daniels. 

George A. Walker. 

W.N. W. Chamberlain. 
Charles W. Moo 

Charles C. Tinkham, Noble Morse. 

N. Morton Hobart 

Wilmot C. Cleverly. 


Wilbraham F. K. Lothrop. 

Wilmington Charles W. Swai' 

Woburn . John E. Tidd,* Joke W. Day.* 
Worcester James N. Drennan.* 


Wrentham . Alonzo W. Cheever. 
“ ‘ Edwin H. give, Alonzo Cook. 
Winthrop. . Henry O Floyd 
Dr. Isaiah 
° George H. Sleeper, George Parker, 
Ezran V. Howard. 
° Jonas Rice. 
° John D. Warren. 
° Josiah P. Quine 
William Lloyd Chipman. 
George W. Bliss. 
¥F. C. Davenport. 


West Acton 
Watertown 


Westboro’ 
Westford . 
Wollaston. 
Wareham. . 
West Brookfield 
Westhampton. . 


West Springfield C. W. Hoasington. 
West Stockbridge William A. Cole, Jamea Donnell. 
Wales F. L. Burley. 
Wellfleet .... Solomon Harding, 2d. 
Westminster .. James B Wood. 
Wendell Timothy Harrington, 
Winchester... D. H. Johnson. 
Weston. «2... Alonzo C, Fiske. 
Winchendon .. William D. Capron. 
West Acton... William Spaulding. 
Wenham .... + George W, Parsons, 


OUR THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF FAITH. 
We believe it to be our duty — 


To Sropr 
The beating of animals. 
. Overloading. 
Overdriving. 
Underfeeding. 
. Driving galled and disabled animals. 
Tying ‘calves’ and sheep’s legs. 
Cruelties on railroad stock-trains. 
. Overloading horse-cars. 
9. Neglect of shelter for animals. 
: Plucking live fowls. 
Dog-fights. 
. Vivisection without anesthetics. 
The use of tight check-reins. 
. Bleeding calves. 
. Clipping dogs’ ears and tails. 
Bagying cows. 


To InrRODUCE 
Better roads and pavements. 
. Better methods tur slaughtering. 
. Better methods for horseshoeing. 
Improved cattle-cars. 
Drinking-fountains. 
2. Better laws in every State. 
. Our paper in Sabbath Schools, and among chil- 
dren. 
To Inpvuce 
Children to be humane. 
Teachers to teach kindness to animals. 
Clergymen to preach it. 
. Authors to write it. 
Editors to keep it before the people. 
. Drivers and trainers of horses to try kindness. 
Owners of animals to feed regularly. 
People to protect insectivorous birds. 
32. Boys not to molest birds’-nests. 
. Men to take better care of stock. 
Everybody not to sell their old family horse to 
owners of tip-carts. 
People of other States to form societies. 
Men to give money to forward the cause. 
Ladies to interest themselves in the work. 
People to appreciate the intelligence and virtues 
of animals. 
. And, generally, to make men, women, and chil- 
dren better, because more humane. 


GENTLENEsS. — O beautiful, wonderful word ! — 
almost more a flower than a fruit of Christian life in 
its grace and beauty, adorning the rough places of 
the road, leading litle children, lifting sad hearts, 
wiping away tears, and winning wayward souls. 

O. A. Wardsworth. 
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